CONFIDENTIAL.| (No. 42 of 1876. 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 14th October 1876. 


In an article headed ‘A noble example,” the Soma Prakdsh, of the ‘Soma Praxasz, 
9th October, writes the following on Mr. Weld’s case:—The Madras °° % 1876 
Government has, within the last few days, shown a noble example, in connec- 

tion with Mr. Weld’s orders about the disinterment of the corpse of a 

Sannydst in Negapatam. Owing tothe indulgence granted them by Govern- 

ment, the civilian officers have become quite despotic. They are doing just 

as they please; and their reckless arbitrariness is gradually alienating the 

hearts of the people from the Government. Hitherto the highest glory of 

the British rule has been the unsurpassed method of its procedure and 

action, but this glory is gradually departing through the inconsiderateness of 

some of the officials. The Madras Government has paid the costs of the 

re-interment of the corpse of the Sannydsz. This clearly shows that, before 

ordering its removal, Mr. Weld did not think it necessary to consult the. 
Government, whose authority he thus arrogated to himself. And if a sub- a 
ordinate officer may thus ignore the Government, how should we know who : 
is eal its head, or understand that every body should submit to it and that 
its orders are to be obeyed by all? Would not Mr. Weld’s example lead 
other subordinate officers to think that Government is but a name or a silent 
spectator, and that they possess all the power themselves? And would | 4 
not this embolden them, like Mr. Weld, to violate the orders of Government? ~ 
It is, therefore, very necessary that rash officials, as Mr. Weld, should be : 
efficiently checked; otherwise irretrievably wild confusion will ensue, 
which, as in the case of the Roman Empire, will very likely prove the ruin 
of this well consolidated Empire of India, so loved by its subjects. 


2. We make the following extracts from an article in the same paper Soma Paaxase. 
entitled, Dothe English really belong to the race of demons, or gen? It 
was not before a reference had. been made to the Lieutenant-Governor himself 
that the Hindus of Pandua, in the Hooghly district, were this year allowed to 
celebrate the Durga Pujah, and consign the idol to the water, accompanied 
by a procession through the streets of the village. The order of the District 
Magistrate, on the petition of the Hindus for permission to celebrate their 
Pujah, was indeed curious; and reminds us of the many inconsistencies 
in the acts of our rulers. A learned pundit once facetiously spoke of the 
English as a people belonging to the race of the demons; and the Magis- 
trate’s order raises a-doubt whether there was not some truth in the poe 
Saying. The order was “worship the idol, if you like, but you will not be 
allowed to bring it out in the streets.” We shall proceed to another case. 
he tenant of a native zemindar had a shop in the market. The zemindar 
asked him to come and see him, and declining to do so was brought before him 

Yforce. For this offence, the zemindar has been imprisoned for three months. 
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An appeal was fruitless, and he is still rotting in the jail. He would not 
have minded even if a fine of a thousand rupees had been inflicted on him. 
But instead of being let off with a mere fine he was thrown into prison, 
‘While, on the other hand, the indigo-planters (sic) of Chittagong, who 
wounded some peasants of Fennua for a dispute in connection with an 
embankment, were only fined Rs. 500. It is clearly laid down in the law, 
that the crime of assaulting with weapons is punishable with imprisonment 
of three years. But as the planters were of the same race and country 
with the rulers, that law was no where; though on the contrary, the Fennua 
peasants are still rotting in the jail for their supposed perjury. The superior 
authorities saw that the aggrieved planters had not been condignly punished, 
and hence to save their own reputation directed the Legal Remembrancer to 
make a motion on this matter in the High Court. But the effort thus 
made easily exploded. The matter remained where it was; while the reputa- 
tion of the rulers was saved by this expedient. But the loss and the suffer- 


ings of these poor peasants in prison were not in the least mentioned. Now, - 


what will our readers say to such acts? Are they not worthy of demons? 
Is this the way to rule the subjects? ‘‘To take one in his arms and another 
on his back,” is this a sovereign virtue? If there are different punishments 
awarded for the same offence, wherein does the dignity of the punishment 
lie? We suppose Mr. Fuller’s case is still vivid in the minds of our readers; 
he was only fined Rs. 80 for murdering a coachman with violent beating; 
and because Lord Lytton expressed his dissatisfaction at this, he has been 
severely taken to task. The Anglo-Indian editors raved like maniacs from all 
sides ; and from their loud condemnations it seemed that, had they the power, 
they would send Lord Lytton back to England or to another world (Lit. 
Southern Regions). But, when, on the other hand, a worthy Magistrate 
sentenced a Bengali lad to three months’ imprisonment for killing a dog with 
one stroke, they became as it were suddenly deprived of the power of speech, and 
not a word was said on the subject. Fortunarely, there was the High Court 
which acquitted him. Readers! Do not these look like the acts of spirits? 
Have they forgotten the agitation created by the Anglo-Indians, when 
an indigo-planter of Jessore was sent to jail? Are they not demons who are 
displeased at the punishment of a criminal, and who do their best to help 
him? It would be repeating an old story were we to describe some 
other acts of the English people, which were worthy of demons. Nanda Kumar 
was hanged, and the trial of Warren Hastings commenced in England. Tne 
Judges gravely sat to hear the case, and Burke, Sheridan, and others began 
their speeches, which have been recorded in volumes still extant. The audi- 
ence seemed every moment to think that Hastings would be pronounced 
guilty. But at last, like camphor, the whole thing evaporated. Tne Baroda 
affair is still fresh in the minds of our readers. . Mulharrao was put upon 
his trial before judges who were brought from distant provinces. A Barrister 
came from England, and there was no end of show. The matter had 
reached and agitated Parliament. The auditors and spectators heard of and 


saw the fun with anxiety. But at last the mountain brought forth a mouse, 


and the guilt of Mulharrao could not be proved. What the authorities had 
determined to do was done, though the whole affair cost Baroda a vast sum 
of money thus wasted. Readers! Do the spirits do any thing else than 
this? One’s ears have been plagued with hearing of Lord Dalhousie’s 
acts. We shall not refer to them. He prohibited the practice of adoption 
by the Native Princes. Lord Canning removed the prohibition, and the 
estates forfeited to Government during Dalhousie’s administration were 
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‘yen back to their owners. Do not these go to prove the truth of the 


pundit’s saying that the opinions of the English are not fixed; that they 
belong to the race of demons, and that there is no knowing as to what they 
do or say at any time’? 


Our rulers violate at pleasure the laws and regulations which they 
have enacted; they cannot deal equally with all according to those laws, 
and by occasionally acting contrary to the manners and customs of the natives 
do not hesitate to wound their feelings. This has produced discontent, and is 
gradually lessening their regard for Government. We have therefore said 
so much in order to make it acquainted with this state of things. The 
rulers ought never to be so inconsistent in their acts. 


8. A correspondent of the same paper gives an account of the diffi- 
culties, which the Hindus of Pandua had to encounter this year, in celebrat- 
ing their Durga Pujab, and the strange orders of the District Magistrate and 
the District Superintendent of Police in connection with the matter. The 
writer thanks Sir Richard Temple for his generous interference, and the 
enforcement of the principle of religious toleration among the Hindu and 
Mahomedan inhabitants of this place. 


4, The Sahachar, of the 9th October, writes the following in its 
opening editorial :—The civilians have been always famous for helping each 
other; but within the last few days the misconduct of some of them has been 
so gross, that the people are asking among themselves whether the moral 
tone of the Civil Service has not deteriorated. The old civilians were men of 
respectable families and noble hearts. Generally, they had no low-minded- 
ness among them; and the people placed unbounded confidence in their 
good judgment. But a change has now taken place in this state of things. 
The other day, one Maclean, a young civilian, defrauded some Banks, and 
abstracting some Rs. 30,000 of public money made himself scarce. The acts 
recently committed by Worseley, Nugent, Moseley, Campbell, Kirkwood, 
Lowis, and others have not only alienated them, but the service of which they 


are members, from the minds of the people. Reflections have been publicly — 


made in the newspapers against such officers as Sir Stuart Hogg, in connec- 
tion with the Municipal expenditure of Calcutta. But what is more to be 
wondered at is, that the present Governor of Bengal has not yet succeeded in 
giving a satisfactory, or some times even any, reply to the charges thus brought 
forward, though he has sheltered his subordinate officers under his protecting 
wings. The public are loudly crying against this, and open attacks are 
made on the honesty of some superior officers, and Mr. Kirkwood has been 
called a liar in plain language. The people are ready to prove this, though 
the Lieutenant-Governor yet remains unshaken. Hence the question 
naturally arises whether the Civil Service should any longer be kept 
up as a separate institution? It is urged by its advocates that the 
present civilians are hardw -ting men. But are the uncovenanted 
Officers indolent? The existerce of the Civil Service is due to the con- 
idence felt by the people in the honesty of its members. That con- 
fidence, however, has been considerably shaken at the present time. In these 
circumstances, should civilians be brought out at so much expense, or 
competent men belonging to other departments of the administration 
€ appointed to perform their work? The people are, indeed, whispering 
this at present ; but Sir Richard Temple and other civilians should understand 
that, though they possess a monopoly of all power, still once begun to be 
assailed by the public, the Civil Service will be, in no time, a thing of the 


Soma PraxashH, 
Octcber 9th, 1876. 


SaHACHAR, 
* October 9th, 1876. 
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past. A power that owes its existence to dishonesty can never last. Another 
civilian has recently shown that it has now become a duty of the Goverp- 


- ment of India to abolish the Civil Service. The writer then proceeds to 


SaHACHAR, 
October 9th, 1876. 


comment upon the way in which the egal Remembrancer, Mr. Bell, moved 
in the High Court on behalf of the peasants in the Fennua case, who are 
now in jail; and observes, with regret, tuat there can only be two conclusions 
drawn from Mr. Bell’s conduct on this occasion; either that the Lieutenant- 
Governor had instructed him to do so, merely to please the public, or that 
Mr. Bell did not do his duty. The public are, however, justly dissatisfied 
with both Mr. Bell and the Lieutenant-Governor. 


~ 


5. In its continuation of the same article, the same paper observes 
the following:—Mr. Bell should no longer be permitted to fill the office of 


- Legal Remembrancer. The public have expressed themselves repeatedly on 


the merits of Kirkwood’s case, who has done a grave misdeed in the name 
of law. It was observed by Government, in the case of Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, that the character of a civilian should be above all suspicion. Now, 


-Kirkwood’s character has not been free from suspicion. It has been perfectly 
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Howran HitaKart, 


Octuber 8th, 1876. 


Surasya SamacuHak, 
October 10th, 1876. 


proved to be bad. Will then such a man be suffered to remain in the 
service to cast a stain upon it? What does Sir Richard Temple say to this? 
His Honor should understand that the people are gradually losing their faith 
in his own sincerity; and regard tlie punishment of Kirkwood as a reward. 
The Lieutenant-Governor should, indeed, support his subordinates ; but if they 
continue to receive this help, even when acting against law, reason, justice, 
and courtesy, the people regard him as a bad man and one of words only. 


6. Adverting to the protest made by the High Court of the North- 
Western Provinces against the Viceroy’s Minute on the Fuller case, the same 
paper writes as: follows:—It is, indeed, highly necessary that the Judges 
should be free to exercise an independent judgment; but, at the same time, 
it is extremely unreasonable on their part to lay claim to exemption from all 
check, in case their power is abused. In England, Parliament holds super- 
vision over the Judges, and has the power to summon and punish any who 
does wrong. We have no Parliament in this country ; the Governor-General 
and his Council possess all the power of Sovereign and Parliament ; and hence 
the claim of Sir R: Stuart can never be admitted. Government is fully 
competent to express their opinion on a case if it has been wrongly decided, 
after it is disposed of, though not before, as otherwise the Judges will act 


just arbitrarily. Every body must have a limit to his power; and consider- 


ing that the Viceroy is responsible for the peace and the just administration 


of the country, he has done well in administering a rebuke in the Fuller case, 
where he felt injustice had been done. 


7. The same paper, in an article on Mr. Weld’s case, headed the 
“ Kirkwood of Madras,” fully approves of the course adopted by the Duke 
of Buckingham ; and comparing Mr. Weld with Mr. Kirkwood, observes that 
there is of oftentimes great oppression committed in the name of municipal 
improvement, as is seen from the conduct of the latter in Chittagong. 


8. Referring to the gradual advance of Russia towards Cabul, and the 
costliness of maintaining an efficient European Army in India, the Howrah 
LMitakari, of the 8th October, dwells on the necessity of improving the 


condition of the native army and granting natives of India admission into 
the army. 


9. The Sulabha Samdchdr, of the 10th October, asks Government 
to open a workshop in every city; where criminals, who have served out their 
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term of imprisonment, might find employment. ‘While in jail they are 


instructed in various kinds of useful mechanical work, as may be seen from 


the large profits derived by Government from the sale of jail manufactures. 
But on leaving prison, they experience great difficulty in procuring honest 
work. It is hoped that this suggestion will be taken up by the com- 
mittee about to sit for the consideration of Miss Carpenter’s proposals 
about jail reform. 


10. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Madandang§, in 
Krishnagur, asks Government to cause the repairs of the Anuntpore em- 
bankment ; the wretched condition of which has this year brought about an 
inundation of the Ganges in the villages of Anantapore, Ndkdshipard, 
Madandang&, Nischintapore, and some other poor villages, and led to the 
destruction of all the crops. The attention of the local zemindar is also 
directed to the subject. 


11. The Samachar Chandrika, of the 7th October, thus praises Sir 
Richard Temple for remitting the sentence of Nabin Chandra Banerjee :— 
Our present Ruler, Sir Richard Temple, really desires the good of Bengal. 
Well does he know how to please the subjects. We pray to God for His 
Honor’s welfare. May be remain longer in Bengal and remove its grievances. 
Sir Richard Temple has, by this act, achieved an undying reputation for 
himself in Bengal. | 


12. The editor of the Urdu Guide rejoices to observe that th 
Muhammadans of Calcutta have, in response to his frequent suggestions, shaken 
off their lethargy and apathy, and convened a meeting to be held this day, 
with a view to aid the cause of the Turks, by an expression of their smypathy. 
He also informs his readers that, in accordance with the advice given last 
week, many Muhammadan gentlemen have sent in their names to his office 
as subscribers towards the fund which it is proposed t6 raise. The short 
article closes with a desire that all these proceedings may in the end prove 
effectual for the object in view, and not turn out a merely nominal effort. 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, JOHN ROBINSON, 
The 14th October 1876. Government Bengali Translator. 


List of Native Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the 
14th October 1876. 


No. Name. Place of publication. Mente. peey ' Date. 
1 | “ Bharat Shramjfbi” ...| Berhampore... ... | Monthly ... | Shraban 1283, B. S. 
2 |“ Grambarté Prakdshika” ... | Comercoll a ... | Ditto ... | Joistha 1283, B.S. 
3 | “ Howrah Hitakari” .»» | Bethar, Howrah ... | Weekly ... | 8th October 1876. 
4} “Soma Prakash?’ ... ... | Bhowanipore ... ... | Ditto .. | Sth ditto. 
5 | “ Sahachar” ve ... | Calcutta iss ... | Ditto ... | 9th — ditto. 
6 | “Samb&d Bhaskar” cof Ditto si .. | Ditto .. | 9th ditto. 
7 | “Sulabha Saméchér” » | Ditto wes ... | Ditto ... | 10th — ditto. 
8 | “Sam&chér Chandrik&” »» | Ditto ies | Daily ... | 7th, 9th and 10th October 1876. 
9 s Sambéd Pérnachandrodaya| Ditto _ a ..» | Ditto ... | 38rd to 7th October 1876, 
10 | “ Jém-Jahan-numé” (in 
Persian)...  ... 0 | Ditto os ... | Weekly ... | 6th October 1876. 
1 | “ Urdu Guide” (in Urdu)... | Ditto ‘a ... | Ditto .. | 7th — ditto. 


Bengai Secretariat Press. 
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SuraBbya SAMACHAR, 
October 10th, 1876. 


SaMACHAR 
CHaNDRIKA, 


October 10th, 1876. 


Urnpvu Guipp, 
October 7th, 1876. 
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